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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



July and August, 



The Position of the Navy Question 
in Congress. 

The vote of both branches of Congress in favor of 
adding two new Dreadnoughts to the navy seems to 
leave the question in practically the same position as 
last year. The opponents of further naval expansion 
in both Houses presented their case in a very able 
way, and but for the exigencies of politics they would 
certainly have won. 

In the Senate, under the lead of Senators Hale, 
Burton and Bacon, the opposition seems to have 
developed unusual strength, the vote being twenty- 
six against the building of two further battleships to 
thirty-six in favor. A number of Senators are re- 
ported to have expressed in private their strong 
aversion to further increase of the navy and their 
determination never again to vote for two ships. 

The state of feeling in the House was very much 
the same. A considerable number of Republicans 
voted for the two ships only because of their unwill- 
ingness to oppose the Administration's program. 
The growing opposition to further increase showed 
itself clearly in the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, four members of which made a minority report 
against the authorizing of the two Dreadnoughts rec- 
ommended by the majority. This is the first time, 
we believe, that a minority report of this kind has 
ever come from this Committee. 

Throughout the country there is not the least 
doubt that dissatisfaction with the present naval 
program is steadly deepening and widening. Evi- 
dences of this are found in the remonstrance of the 
seven hundred and fifty-two Massachusetts clergy- 
men, in the very large number of letters of protest 
from all over the country written to Congressmen, 
and in the public utterances of prominent men and 
prominent organizations in all parts of the land. 

The victory for good sense and economy in this 
direction is not yet won, but it is not far away. 

The demand for an agreement among the powers 
for the effective arrest of the present competitive 
arming is growing louder and stronger with every 
passing year. This demand was voiced in a charac- 
teristic way by ex-President Roosevelt in his Nobel 
Prize address. It was voiced recently by Baron 
d'Estournelles de Constant in another great speech 
in the French Senate. It has been voiced by many 
other prominent men during the past year. 

Relief from the immense burdens of armaments, 
under which the nations are groaning and growing 
more restless and impatient daily, is not yet at hand, 
but it is on the way, and it is one of the chief duties 
of all the friends of peace to continue to do all in 
their power to hasten its coming. Congresses and 
parliaments have closed for the summer, but they 
will meet again next winter. It is our duty to pre- 
pare for them, when they meet again, such an over- 



whelming volume of opposition to the present ruinous 
regime of armed suspicion and distrust as will com- 
pel them in their next sessions to give the people the 
relief which is their due. 



A King Edward Peace Memorial. 

The annual meeting of the Peace Society in London 
on the 24th of May, including a notable breakfast, the 
business meeting in the afternoon and a great public 
meeting in the Guild Hall in the evening, was a memo- 
rable occasion. It was made so not only because of the 
unprecedented attendance of more than a thousand people 
in the evening and the addresses of Lord Avebury, the 
Bishop of Hereford, Andrew Carnegie, Sir William 
Mather, J. Allen Baker, M. P., Sir Thomas Barclay, 
Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, J. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P., 
Lord Shaw and Rev. J. Scott Lidget, but also by the 
manner in which the peace work of the late King 
Edward impressed itself upon the meetings and speakers. 

The chief interest of the day seemed to centre in the 
proposal made at the breakfast, that, in view of the em- 
inent services to the peace cause rendered by the late 
King, a movement should be started for the establishment' 
of a King Edward International League of Peace, or a 
worthy memorial to him in some other form. Sir William 
Mather, who made the suggestion of the League, said that 
he hoped to see a quarter of a million pounds subscribed 
in England for this purpose. J. Allen Baker, M. P., 
who has done so much for good relations between Great 
Britain and Germany, expressed the belief that the Ger- 
man Emperor would be very ready to join in a move- 
ment for such a league. 

The further suggestion of Sir William Mather that a 
bust of the late King be placed in the Peace Palace at 
The Hague was at once approved and steps taken to 
carry out the proposal. 

The matter of the memorial to the King is to be care- 
fully studied by the executive committee of the Peace 
Society, and the exact form of it will be decided on only 
after careful deliberation and consultation with the 
friends of peace in general throughout Great Britain. 

The Bishop of Hereford declared on opening the 
meeting in the Guild Hall that the most hopeful of all 
the signs of coming permanent peace is the growth of 
educated democracy and the fact, as he believes, that 
the peoples of all the various nations are of one mind in 
their desire for mutual goodwill and peace. This is cer- 
tainly a most hopeful omen. But an almost equally 
hopeful sign, indeed in some respects a more striking 
sign, is the phenomenon which the death of King Edward 
has called out. This phenomenon in its last analysis has 
of course been the expression of the growing power of 



